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ARGENTINA. Aug. 27.—The Foreign Minister told the press that 
in the negotiations with the British Treasury Mission there had been 
misunderstandings, but not coldness or hostility. No success had been 
achieved because the British mission wished to settle the question of 
the meat trade and the railways before deciding what terms could be 
agreed to concerning the blocked sterling balances. 

Aug. 28.—An unsuccessful attempt was made by g men to seize an 
aircraft and drop an uncharged bomb on the Houses of Congress, 
containing a message, addressed to the deputies, saying: “If you vote 
for the Chapultepec Act the next bomb will be loaded.” 

Aug. 31.—The first Soviet Ambassador to the country arrived. 

The headquarters of the Nationalist Alliance of Liberation was 
searched and closed by the police. 
| Sept. 2.—The Government announced the purchase of the U.S.- 

owned United Telephone Co. of the River Plate. 


AUSTRIA. Aug. 27.—Dr. Gruber’s statement. (see France.) 

_ Sept. 6.—It was learnt that an Agreement had been reached with 
Italy, whereby a large measure of autonomy should be granted to the 
' South Tirol within the Italian State; Italian and German should both 
be official languages, and special customs arrangements should be 
_ established providing for the wine and fruit of the area to be exported 
| easily and cheaply to Austria. The Hitler-Mussolini Agreement for the 
' transfer of population was to be annulled and some 70,000 ‘Tirolese 
_ who left their homes under this Agreement were to be encouraged to 
| teturn. It was agreed to submit this Agreement to the Peace Conference 
| for approval, 
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BELGIUM. Aug. 26.—M. Spaak protested to the Spanish ambassador 
about the apparent lack of supervision of Leon Degrelle following his 
expulsion by the Spanish Government. 

Sept. 1.—Spanish Government’s statement about Degrelle. (se 
Spain.) 

Sept. 3.—The Government announced its intention to complain to 
U.N.O. about the escape from Spain of Degrelle. It considered that the 
circumstances in which he left Spain “‘testify to a forthright complicit; 
between the Madrid Government and the Belgian traitor’’. , 


BULGARIA. Sept. 8.—A referendum on the Monarchy was held. 


BURMA. Sept. 2.—The new Governor, speaking at Rangoon, said 
his most important tasks were to press on with reconstruction; to 
ensure that all assistance was given so that elections on a nation-wide 
scale could be held in Spring 1947; and to re-establish law and order 
and suppress dacoity. ‘The Prime Minister has assured me that the 
undertaking given to Burma of full self-government equal to that of 
the Dominions and Great Britain shall be fulfilled at the earliest 
practicable moment.” 


CHILE. Sept. 4.—Presidential elections were held. Sefior Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, the left-wing candidate, got 189,000 votes. The 
Conservative and Liberal candidates got 141,000 and 128,000 votes 
respectively. 


CHINA. Aug. 26.—In Manchuria Communists attacked the railway 
between Mukden and Changchun. New clashes occurred in eastern 
Jehol. 

In Nanking Gen. Chou En-lai said that the Communists would 
appeal to the United Nations and the Big Three if the U.S.A. did not 
“change its policy of helping Gen. Chiang Kai-shek wage war on 
Communists”. He reiterated that his party were willing to join a 
coalition Government provided the war were stopped and the Govern- 
ment reorganized in accordance with the agreements reached in the 
previous January. 

Aug. 28.—Government forces attacked Chengteh. 

Aug. 29.—The Minister of Information told the press that progress 
was being made towards the establishment of a multi-party state 
council to displace the Supreme National Defence Council. 

Government forces captured Chengteh. 

Aug. 30.—It was reported that Government forces were attacking 
Kalgan in Chahar. 

Sept. 1.—An agreement was concluded with the U.S. Government 
whereby China acquired $800 million worth of surplus U.S. property. 
No aircraft, ammunition, or weapons were included. In return China 
cancelled U.S. debts to her built up during the war for providing 
facilities to U.S. forces, and agreed to establish a $20 million fund 
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for promoting research, cultural, and educational exchanges with the 
U.S.A. 

Sept. 2.—Gen. Chou En-lai criticized the agreement with U.S.A., 
asserting that much of the surplus material, able to be used for military 
purposes, would not help in reconstruction but encourage the Govern- 
ment to wage civil war. The U.S. Government should withdraw its 
forces from China and take up an impartial attitude as mediator. The 
Communists had agreed to be represented in the five-man committee 
proposed by the U.S. Ambassador provided they were given an 
assurance that the cease fire would be ordered and the Government’s 
demands were shelved as soon as a formula was found for the re- 
organization of a new Government. 

Sept. 3.—Fighting round Mukden and north of Harbin and Kirin 
was reported. 

Gen. Chou En-lai declared that the chief reason why the Kuomintang 
dared to wage civil war was the support they got from the U.S.A. He 
denied reports that the Soviet Government gave help to his party. 


CYPRUS. Aug. 27.—A British ship arrived with 600 illegal immi- 


grants from Palestine. 
Sept. 4.—Over 1000 immigrants arrived on the Empire Heywood. 


EGYPT. Aug. 26.—British Government’s invitation to the Govern- 
ments of Arab States and the Secretary of the Arab League. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 3.—The Arab League’s Secretary stated that he had seen the 
Mufti of Jerusalem who had approved of the decision of the Arab 
States to attend the London Conference on Palestine. 

Sept. 5 —The Secretary of the Arab League expressed regret that 
the Palestinian Arab Higher Executive and the High Commissioner 
had not been able to reach agreement on representation at the London 
Conference. He stressed the Arab desire to seek a solution based on 
humanity and democracy, but said they would refuse to allow compas- 
sion for refugees to be confused with political Zionism. 


FRANCE. Aug. 26.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister told the press 
that the Soviet-Hungarian Commercial Agreement had been “‘our first 
chance of breaking away from economic isolation, for without this 
Agreement no goods whatever could have been made available to our 


_ home market’’. But it was not exclusive; ‘Hungarian economic life 


has still many phases in which we should like to see the interests of 


other countries represented. The Hungarian-American oil company is 
_ an example....” Co-operation with the Soviet Union had enabled 


Hungary to bring former German properties under Hungarian and 


_ Soviet administration so that they remained in Hungary. The essence 
_ of the Agreement was that the Soviet Union sent raw materials which 


were then worked up in Hungary and sent back to Russia as finished 
goods. This enabled Hungary to get some goods to the home market. 

Referring to minority problems, he said that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment had tried to eliminate conflicts, but efforts had been frustrated by 
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local Rumanian nationalists and provincial officials in Transylvania, 
For this reason, Hungary wanted minority rights written into the peace 
treaty. The Soviet Government had advised Hungary to settle this 
problem by direct negotiation, but the Rumanian Government, when 
approached, had said it must be settled by the peace conference, 
Hungary was also willing to negotiate direct with the Czechoslovak 
Government, ‘‘but for this we think the support and decision of the 
peace conference necessary”. If Czechoslovakia would grant minority 
rights the problem would be settled; “‘if the Czechoslovaks, however, 
wish to evict these Hungarians . . . then they must give us enough land 
for these people. ... We have agreed to exchange between 70,000 and 
80,000 Czechoslovaks against as many Hungarians from Slovakia. The 
Czechoslovak Government wishes to evict a further 200,000 or 300,000 
Hungarians. ... We have noticed a great difference in the attitude of 
Czechs and of Slovaks towards Hungarians. The Czechs were friendly 
towards those of our people who were sent to the Sudeten districts on 
forced labour, yet in Slovakia Hungarians met with great impatience 
and even hatred”. 

Aug. 27.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a statement to the press, declared that, 
judging by personal experience and as a man “‘who seeks no mandate, 
no function, and no post’’, the new draft constitution, unless radically 
altered, would not meet the needs of France as revealed by recent 
events, existing difficulties, and the dangers that threatened her. 

Dr. Gruber told the press that more than 150 key plants in the 
Russian zone in Austria were being operated by and for the Russians 
in violation of the nationalization Act. The Austrians were willing to 
pay compensation for these German industries, but the plants them- 
selves were Austrian and ought to remain under Austrian control. 

Aug. 31.—M. Molotov left Paris for Moscow by air. 

Sept. 5.—M. Bidault received Mr. Bevin. They discussed how to 
improve the financial arrangements between their two countries, and 
how to expand trade; they agreed to appoint experts to meet regularly 
to study these questions. 

M. Molotov returned to Paris for the Peace Conference of 21 Nations. 
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GERMANY. Aug. 27.—The U.S. Director of Information announced 
that he had invited the French and Russian Military Governments to 
enter into an agreement permitting the free exchange of newspapers, 
books, periodicals, and journalists between the 4 zones. The British 
information authorities had already accepted the invitation. 

It was learnt that steel production in the British zone in July had 
been the highest since occupation began. 

The Soviet C.-in-C. issued an order enabling wives of German 


prisoners of war who had not yet come home to draw money from eX) 

their husbands’ banking accounts. | 
Aug. 29.—Frankfurt radio announced that U.S. Intelligence Author- 

ities had arrested 15 German ringleaders of an alleged Soviet spy ring BH GI 

in Stuttgart. ) inv 
Aug. 30.—At a meeting of the Allied Control Council a French plan JB the 
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for the establishment of Allied Administrative Agencies was rejected. 
The Soviet representative said that it would greatly delay the establish- 
ment of a German central administrative organization and would 
exclude the Saar from the plan for economic unity. 

Senior U.S. intelligence officers reported the existence of a large- 
scale Soviet-sponsored German clandestine movement originating in 
the former “Free Germany” Committee formed in Moscow in 1940. 

Aug. 31.—The International War Crimes Tribunal concluded its 
hearings at Nuremberg. 

Sept. 1.—U.S. Army authorities repudiated their account of a 
Communist spy-ring, announcing that the ‘Free Germany’? Com- 
mittee at Stuttgart was a “purely local affair’. 14 of the arrested men 
had been released, as the army was unable under existing laws to 
prosecute them for espionage. The leader was detained. 

Elections were held in Saxony for the borough and parish councils. 
The Socialist Unity Party gained 48.42 per cent of the votes; the Liberal 
Democrats 20.21 per cent; the Christian Democratic Union 19.72 per 
cent; others, 1.84 per cent. There were 9.81 per cent spoiled papers. 
In 20 to 30 per cent of the constituencies only candidates of the Socialist 
Unity Party stood. 

Sept. 5.—The text of the U.S.-British Agreement on the principles 
for the economic unity of the British and U.S. zones was published. It 
was stressed that political unity was not the aim of the arrangement and 
that economic matters which were primarily political would not gener- 
ally be executed for the U.S. and British zones in common. The 
Agreement was not in any way exclusive. “It has been made clear to 
the Soviet and French authorities that either or both of them are 
welcome to join on identical terms at any time.” 

Four German committees having authority in both zones were to be 
established: food and agriculture, finance, trade and industry, transport. 
Each committee would have 6 members, the 3 representatives from the 
U.S. zone being appointed by the Landerrat, and the 3 from the British 
zone being appointed by the British Military Government. Decisions 
would be made by majority vote and the approval of the deputy military 
governors. The minority would be allowed to represent their views to 
the latter. The work of each German committee would be supervised 
by a small “control group” of British and U.S. officers. 

There would be established ‘“‘as nearly as practicable a common 
standard of living to include a common ration”. All indigenous 


_ tesources, except those whose allocation was subject to quadripartite 
' agreement, would be “shared on the basis of need among the German 
_ population of both zones”. Surplus resources or agreed percentages of 
_ other resources would be made available for inter-zonal trade or for 
_ export. There would be a common import and export policy. 


Sept. 6.—Mr. Byrnes’s statement at Stuttgart. (see page 547.) 


5 GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 26.—The Government announced that 
' invitations had been sent to the Governments of the Arab States, to 
_ the Jewish Agency for Palestine and to the Arab Higher Executive to 
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attend a conference in London on Sept. g to discuss Palestine. An 
invitation was also being sent to the Secretary of the Arab League. 

Sept. 4.—The Greek Premier arrived in London. 

The Government sent invitations to Jewish organizations and 
leaders not associated with the Jewish Agency to attend the London 
Conference on Palestine. 

Assurance to the Polish Government about the British Embassy 
bulletin. (see Poland.) 

Sept. 5.—The Chief of the U.N.R.R.A. Mission to White Russia, 
said he considered White Russia to be the most devastated country in 
the world. The U.N.R.R.A. relief programme there had amounted 
to $61 million worth of goods, half of which had been food. Another 2 
years’ relief supplies were needed to complete the task of rehabilitation, 

The Greek Premier told the press that he hoped to broaden his 
Government, and that if the parties of the extreme Left wished to 
participate he might consider it. It was not his Government’s intention 
to dissolve the trade unions. It had been necessary to take action against 
the Greek Confederation of Labour because there had been irregulari- 
ties and injustices in its composition. The aim was to have free elections 
so that the Confederation could again be governed by a truly represen- 
tative body. 

Sept. 6.—The correspondence between the Colonial Secretary and 
Dr. Weizmann about the London Conference on Palestine was pub- 
lished. This made it clear that the Jewish Agency refused to send 
representatives to the Conference because the Government insisted 
that the federal plan should be the first subject on the agenda. Although 
it was stressed that “every delegation would have full liberty to propose 
modifications and to advance counter proposals”, the Jewish Agency 
insisted on only taking part if discussions were on the basis of “the 
establishment of a viable Jewish State in an adequate area of Palestine”. 


GREECE. Aug. 26.—It was learnt that the Soviet Government had 
protested against attacks on Soviet Russia in the Greek press. The 
Government, in reply, said that no animosity existed either in the 
Greek Government or in Greek public opinion against a great ally, and 
any anti-Russian commentary arose from the existence of a completely 
free press. 

Aug. 31.—In Thessaly and the Southern Peloponnese 10 people were 
killed. 

Sept. 1.—A referendum was held to decide the question of the 
monarchy. Out of 1,861,146 electors, 1,691,592 voted; for the King, 
1,166,512; for the Republic, 521,268. 3812 Republican votes were 
cancelled. 

In an election affray at Galatista, 7 persons were killed after clashes 
between Communists and gendarmes. 

Sept. 4.—The Premier in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 5.—The Premier’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 

The British Ambassador announced that British troops would 
evacuate the Athens area by Sept. 15. 
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A U.S. aircraft carrier escorted by a cruiser and two destroyers 
arrived in Phaleron Bay on a visit “designed to show the friendship of 
the U.S.A. for Greece and demonstrate the U.S. friendly support of 
Greece”. 

Sept. 7.—The Government decided to reintroduce the special 
security laws which were cancelled before the plebiscite, thereby giving 
the gendarmes and military authorities power to arrest anybody 
suspected of planning against public order. 


HUNGARY. Aug. 26.—The Foreign Minister’s statement to the press. 
(see France.) 


INDIA. Aug. 26.—Mr. Jinnah, in a statement to the press, declared 
the Viceroy’s proposals unacceptable but added that, if the Viceroy was 
in earnest, he should translate his appeal into concrete proposals. ‘‘My 
reaction to the Viceroy’s broadcast is that he has struck a severe blow 
to the Muslim League and Muslim India.”” He asked again why the 
Viceroy had gone back on the Mission’s statement of June 16 and the 
assurances given to the Muslim League in the Viceroy’s letter of 
June 20. The Viceroy had only added insult to injury by nominating 
Muslims who did not command the respect or confidence of Muslim 
India. He did not know what the Viceroy meant when he said that his 
offer was still open. It was.so vague, except that the Muslims would 
get 5 seats. How could agreement on terms and fundamentals about 
the Constituent Assembly be expected when the 2 parties interpreted 
them differently? He criticized the Viceroy’s suggestion that any dis- 
pute or interpretation might be referred to a Federal Court by saying 
there was no provision for this, and he doubted whether a constitution 
could be framed satisfactorily if the spirit of litigation and lawsuits 
prevailed from the outset. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federa- 
tion decided that the civil disobedience campaign launched at Poona 
should be extended to other provinces. Non-violence was to be strictly 
maintained. 

The Viceroy concluded his 24-hour visit to Calcutta. 

Pandit Nehru, condemning the Calcutta riots, said that this develop- 
ment had ceased to be merely communal or political, but it was a 
challenge to every decent instinct of humanity. 

Aug. 27.—A new Muslim Committee of action was appointed by 
Mr. Jinnah. 

U.S. declaration on India. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 28.—In his Id-ul-Fitr festival message, Mr. Jinnah said: “I 
want every Muslim... to resolve on this auspicious day to work as 
disciplined soldiers.”’ He stated that the Viceroy had surrendered to 
Congress and stressed the need for Muslims to act unitedly. 

Further small disturbances at Dacca, East Bengal, and parts of Bihar 
and Orissa were reported. 30 people had died and 70 had been injured. 

Aug. 29.—The festival Id-ul-Fitr passed off without disturbances. 

Aug. 30.—Mr. Jinnah, addressing an Jd-ul-Fitr gathering, laid stress 
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on “‘the gross and wicked betrayal by the British Government of the 
solemn declaration of August 1940” which “laid down clearly that a 
new constitution would not be framed except by agreement between 
Hindus and Muslims”’. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution demanding 
an inquiry into the Calcutta riots and criticizing the Bengal Govern- 
ment. It indicted the Muslim League for speeches which served to 
inflame the masses. 

The Secretary of the Muslim League urged Moslems to hoist black 
flags to register their contempt at the installation of Congress in office. 

Sept. 1.—The portfolios of the new interim Government were 
announced as follows:—Pandit Nehru, External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations; Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence; Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel, Home, including Information and Broadcasting; Dr. Matthai, 
Finance; Mr. Asaf Ali, Communications; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Agri- 
culture and Food; Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour; Sir Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan, Health, Education and Arts; Syed Ali Zaheer, Law, Post and 
Air; Mr. Rajagopalachari, Industries and Supplies; Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Works, Mines and Power; Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Commerce. 

Pandit Nehru stated that his colleagues and he would go forward 
working for India’s freedom. “I regret deeply that the Muslim League 
has for the moment chosen a different path. I shall continue to hope 
for their co-operation and the door for it will always be open.” It 
would be the special endeavour of the Government to win over by 
their service those groups or communities who were apprehensive. 

Communal riots broke out in Bombay. 37 were killed and 179 
injured. A curfew was imposed. 

Sept. 2.—The Viceroy administered the oath of allegiance to 7 mem- 
bers of the new interim Government. Several thousands gathered 
outside the Viceroy’s House, the Muslims carrying black flags as a 
protest against Congress assuming office. Mr. Nehru, speaking to the 
press, emphasized the need for all Indians to live together amicably. 
Regarding British officials, inevitably they would have to go from their 
official posts in order to make way for Indians, though they would be 
welcome to stay in India. The Government would evolve plans to 
raise the standard of living and would take the people into their con- 
fidence about decisions. He hoped the practice of giving titles would 
cease. 

Disturbances in Bombay continued, bringing the total number of 
dead to 70 and 250 injured. Police used tear gas and made 500 arrests. 

Sept. 3.—Disturbances in Bombay spread, attempts being made to 
set fire to places of worship. The total number of dead rose to 109 
and about 4oo injured. British troops and the police had to fire on the 
mob. 

Sept. 4.—The number of dead in the Bombay riots rose to 146, and 
484 injured. Nearly 1,200 persons had been arrested. 

An agreement was signed with Siam, granting her a loan of £3,750,000. 

Sept. 5.—Disturbances continued in Bombay. 

In Calcutta 3 persons were killed and 1o injured in riots. 
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Sept. 7.—Pandit Nehru, broadcasting, said the hearts of himself 
and his colleagues were heavy with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta. 
The freedom for which they had laboured through generations was for 
all Indians and not for one group or class or the followers of one religion. 
He and his colleagues did not look upon the Constituent Assembly as 
an arena for forcible imposition of one viewpoint over another. 
They would go to the Constituent Assembly with the fixed 
determination of finding a common basis for agreement. In foreign 
policy the Government proposed to keep away from the power politics 
of groups aligned against one another. He hoped for friendly relations 
with the British Commonwealth, but emphasized the heroic struggle 
the Indians in South Africa were putting up against the State doctrine 
of racialism there. 

Stray stabbing affrays in Bombay brought the total casualties to 237 
killed and 718 injured. 


a ALY. Aug. 27.—The Government, replying to the U.S. request that 

5,000 Jewish refugees should be granted temporary hospitality in 
“oa said that it would prefer not to be burdened with new commit- 
ments when Italy had a refugee problem of her own to face. Thousands 
of Italians were fleeing from Venezia Giulia. 

Sept. 2.—At Milan 20,000 workers went on strike and demonstrated 
against the high cost of living, it being estimated that prices in northern 
Italy had risen by 30 to 40 per cent during the previous fortnight. 

The War Minister, before leaving Milan where he had met represen- 
tatives of the revolutionary partisan movement, told the press that this 
movement was never in revolt against the Government, but desired to 
act as a spur. “The last partisans returned from the mountains this 
morning, and the movement can be considered finished, especially as 
the Government has given an assurance that it will take into account 
the partisans’ just claims.” 

Sr. Corbino, Minister of the Treasury, offered his resignation as a 
result of Communist opposition to him. The Premier asked him to 
remain in office. Sr. Corbino told the press that he was not disposed 
to battle against a party which, while it had 4 Ministers at Cabinet 
Meetings who professed complete agreement with his views, waged 
war outside on the Government’s policy. 

Sept. 6.—Agreement with Austria re South Tirol. (see Austria.) 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. Aug. 26.-—Lord Killearn arrived 
in Batavia. 

Aug. 27.—Lord Killearn conferred with Dr. van Mook. 

British troops began to clear the area east of Tandjong Priok harbour. 

Aug. 28.—In the Sourabaya region, 92 Indonesians were killed and 
32 taken prisoner when a patrol was sent to clear the area of Indonesian 
mortars. 

Aug. 29.—Lord Killearn, accompanied by the Indonesian Minister 
of Information and Foreign Secretary, flew from Batavia to Solo to 
meet Dr. Sjahrir and other leaders at Dr. Soekarno’s palace. They 
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discussed the possibility of a truce between the Indonesians and the 
Dutch as a preliminary to the resumption of negotiations. Dr. Sjahrir 
undertook to send officers to discuss with the Allied Command in 
Batavia the technical aspects of this; and confirmed that the Indonesian 
leaders had decided upon the immediate resumption of the evacuation 
of Allied internees. 


NORWAY. Aug. 26.—It was learnt that the frontier with the U.S.S.R. 
had been agreed to. 


PALESTINE. Aug. 26.—British Government’s invitation to the Arab 
Higher Executive and the Jewish Agency. (see Great Britain.) 

Jamaal Husseini handed to Sir Alan Cunningham the reply of the 
Arab Higher Executive to the British invitation. The invitation was 
accepted subject to the condition that all 5 members of the Executive, 
including the Mufti of Jerusalem, were invited. The principles which 
would guide the Palestine delegation would be total rejection of any 
scheme for partition, federation, or cantonization, and the demand that 
negotiations be based not on the Balfour Declaration or mandate, but 
on the pledges given by Britain to the late King Hussein of Hedjaz and 
on various declarations such as the U.N. Charter “‘which will ensure 
Palestine of its full freedom, independence, and sovereignty”. 

When British troops occupied the fishing village of Sedoth-Yom to 
check the landing of illegal immigrants and to seek the saboteur 
swimmers who mined the Empire Rival, 85 persons were taken into 
custody. A diving suit, 300 passports of all kinds, identity cards, and 
other documents were found. 50 persons were later released. 

Aug. 28.—The small Jewish settlements at Dorot and Ruhana were 
searched by British troops. 

Aug. 29.—Gen. Barker commuted to imprisonment for life the death 
sentences passed on 18 Jews at the trial on Aug. 16. 

Sir Alan Cunningham sent a Note to the Arab Higher Executive 
stating that the British Government was not prepared to invite the 
Mufti of Jerusalem to the London Conference, but would be glad to 
welcome members of the Executive. The British Government also 
wanted to invite persons from outside the Executive and a decision 
regarding these would not necessarily depend on the concurrence of 
the Executive. 

Aug. 30.—Stores of arms and maps were found by British troops at 
Dorot and Ruhana. 

Aug. 31.—The Arab Higher Executive rejected the invitation to the 
London Conference and called upon other Arab Governments to boy- 
cott it. They claimed the sole right to choose their political leader and 
said they could not accept any invitation “except on the principles and 
conditions” laid down by them. 

Sept. 2.—A British destroyer escorted a ship with 1,200 illegal 
immigrants into Haifa Bay. 

Sept. 3.—The trans-shipment of 1,200 illegal immigrants to the 
Empire Heywood was completed without any major disturbances. 
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Sept. 6.—-Correspondence between Dr. Weizmann and the British 
Colonial Secretary on the attendance of Jewish Agency representatives 
at the London Conference. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 8.—In Haifa 3 explosions occurred, damaging points of 
communication. 

It was learnt that last hour efforts had been made by the Kings of 
Transjordan and Saudi Arabia and by the Syrian Government to 
persuade the Arab Higher Executive to attend the London Conference. 


PERSIA. Sept. 8.—A conspiracy to overthrow the Government was 
discovered in Isfahan. Martial law was declared and the Governor of 
Bakhtiari and Charmahal and his brother were arrested. 


POLAND. Aug. 27.—Statement on U.S. Note on the elections. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Sept. 4.—It was learnt that the Government had received an assur- 
ance from the British Government that in future the bulletin issued by 
the British Embassy would not contain newspaper or radio comment 
from Britain on Polish internal affairs. 


SIAM. Sept. 4.—Loan from India. (see India.) 


SPAIN. Aug. 26.—Protest from Belgium about Leon Degrelle. (see 
Belgium.) 

Sept. 1.—The Government issued a statement, recalling that 
Degrelle had entered Spain without authorization, but that extradition 
was ruled out by the convention of 1870 between Spain and Belgium 
exempting political delinquencies. The expulsion of Degrelle was an 
exercise of sovereign right used as a proof of goodwill towards Britain, 
U.S.A., and Belgium. International obligations being reciprocal, 
attention was called to the contrast between Spanish conduct over the 
Degrelle case and other questions, and the tolerance with which other 
Governments allowed common criminals of the civil war to move 
freely and to commit acts which were harmful to Spain. 


SWEDEN. Aug. 30.—The Government announced that it had 
received and answered a U.S. protest against the proposed Swedish- 
Russian trade credit agreement. The U.S. Note, which had also been 
sent to the Soviet Government, had contended that the proposed treaty 
violated the principles laid down in the U.N. economic and social 
resolution of February 1946 condemning “regulations, restrictions, 
and discriminations affecting international trade”; and it recommended 
that a clause be included in the Swedish-Russian treaty providing for 
its revision later to conform with later international agreements. 

Sept. 8.—The Government announced that it was ready to grant 
Russia a credit of £13,973,100 a year for 5 years to finance Russian 
imports from Sweden, and to make a 5-year trade agreement for the 
exchange of goods to the value of £6,896,550. 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Aug. 31.—The last contingent of 
French troops left the Lebanon. 


TRANSJORDAN. Sept. 2.—The King received Dr. Khalidi, secre- 
tary of the Palestine Arab Higher Executive, whom he had invited to 
discuss the situation arising from the Executive’s decision not to send 
delegates to the London Conference. 


U.S.A. Aug. 27.—The Polish Embassy described the recent U.S. Note 
to Poland about elections as “an infringement of Poland’s sovereign 
rights and interference with her internal affairs”. 

The Government, issuing a statement on India, declared that the 
Viceroy and the parties to be represented in the Government deserved 
the highest commendation for their patience and statesmanship; and 
that the composition of the new Council entitled it to speak on behalf 
of the great majority of Indians. Regret was expressed that the Muslim 
League had decided not to participate in the Government. 

Aug. 30.—The Government announced that U.S. forces would 
remain in Korea until ‘‘a united, independent, and democratic Govern- 
ment is established there”. Whenever Russia agreed the U.S. Govern- 
ment was ready to continue the work of the joint Soviet-U.S. 
Commission which had so far failed to reach agreement on the unifica- 
tion of Korea. 

U.S. Note on proposed Russian-Swedish trade agreement. (see 
Sweden.) 

The Government received a Note from the Yugoslav Government 
asking for investigation of flights of U.S. aircraft over Yugoslav 
territory and complaining that no satisfactory reply had been received 
to previous Notes. Responsibility for the loss of the ’plane crew shot 
down on Aug. 9 was disclaimed. 

Aug. 31.—The Government received a Note from Marshal Tito 
expressing regret that U.S. personnel had been killed, and providing 
assurances that the Yugoslav authorities had received instructions that 
no U.S. transport ’plane should be fired at even if flying without prior 
notice over Yugoslav territory. 

Sept. 1.—Agreement with China relating to surplus property. (see 
China.) 

Sept. 3.—The Government presented a Note to the Yugoslav Chargé 
d’Affaires, denying allegations of the Yugoslav Government that 
between July 16 and Aug. 29 228 U.S. flights over Yugoslavia took place. 
Only 10 ’planes flew anywhere near the frontier during the period. 
Marshal Tito’s Note of Aug. 31 was welcomed but confidence was 
expressed that the Yugoslav Government would offer compensation to 
the families of the dead U.S. flying personnel and to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the loss of aircraft. 

Sept. 6.—In the nation-wide strike of seamen, 2,534 ships were 
reported as idle in ports. 


U.S.S.R. Aug. 29.—Moscow radio announced new regulations of 
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service in the forces, adding: ‘“They fix the general and official duties of 
every member of the fighting forces and clearly define how Army life 
is to be built up in post-war conditions to safeguard the further growth 
of the might of the Soviet armed forces.” 

Aug. 30.—U.S. Note on proposed Russian-Swedish trade agree- 
ment. (see Sweden.) 

Sept. 2.—Moscow radio, after giving a report of the U.S. Note on 
the Russian-Swedish trade agreement, stated that the Government had 
replied expressing “extreme surprise” at the Note, especially the part 
referring to unfavourable conditions which might follow if the agree- 
ment was concluded. It pointed out that the U.S. Government itself 
was concluding bilateral long-term credit and trade agreements, and 
denied that Article 7 of the U.S.-Soviet Agreement of 1942 had any 
relation to the trade talks between Russia and Sweden. 

Sept. 3.—In a Pravda article it was stated that the disarmament of 
Japan so far was insufficient to control her as a potential aggressor. The 
administration had not been properly purged, and the Government was 
unrepresentative. Without the breaking up of feudalism in the villages 
and of the domination of monopolies, the fulfilment of the Potsdam 
terms was impossible. The U.S. Government was charged with 
allowing the ambitions of American business circles to secure a position 
of supremacy in the Pacific, and of using Japan as a ‘“‘watchdog” 
against nations of the Far East. 

Sept. 5.—Statement of Chief of the U.N.R.R.A. Mission to White 
Russia. (see Great Britain.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 30.—Note to the U.S.A. Government. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Aug. 31.—Note to the U.S. Government. (see U.S.A.) 
Sept. 3.—Reply of U.S. Government. (see U.S.A.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Sept. 2.—The Food and Agricultural Organization Conference 
opened at Copenhagen. 

Sept. 3.—At the F.A.O. Conference Ireland, Portugal, Italy, and 
Switzerland were elected to membership. 

In seconding the adoption of the annual report, Mr. Tom Williams 
stated that arrangements had been made for the F.A.O. to take over the 
International Institute of Agriculture in Rome in order to continue the 
work of collecting statistics. He stressed the need for delimitation of 
functions of the various international agencies being set up under 
U.N.O., in order to avoid overlapping. 

Sept. 4.—At the F.A.O. Conference Sir John Boyd Orr proposed 
that a world food board should be established to stabilize international 
market prices; and to build up a world reserve of food in order to level 
out good and bad harvests. If nations were willing to yield part of their 
sovereignty to perpetuate scarcity in the interests of trade, they should 
be willing to yield as much sovereignty to create a world of plenty. He 
proposed that a committee including representatives of the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Bank, and the Preparatory 
International Trade Organization should be established in order to 
ensure co-operation of other organizations in the carrying out of the 
plan. The U.S. delegate supported him in his proposals. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. La Guardia, supporting Sir John Boyd Orr’s proposals, 
communicated a resolution of U.N.R.R.A. recommending that the 
F.A.O. should consider the special problems of the liberated countries 
with a view to providing the maximum technical assistance. He said 
the world pool should be the only export agency. 

Other representatives endorsing the proposals were those of Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Cuba, and New Zealand. 
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FOUR MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


Aug. 29.—On the initiative of Mr. Bevin, the Four Ministers met in 
Paris. Mr. Bevin stressed the need to find a common policy towards 
amendments to the draft treaties put forward at the peace conference 
of 21 nations, while safeguarding the rights of other members of the 
conference. The Four Ministers then agreed that their deputies should 
meet to study the amendments and pass recommendations back to the 
Four Ministers; and that if they still differed over the desirability of any 
amendment they should stand by the original text of the draft treaties. 

Sept. 4.—The Four Ministers (M. Vyshinsky taking M. Molotov’s 
place) met to discuss whether the Paris Conference and the U.N. 
Assembly planned to meet on Sept. 23 could be held at the same time. 
M. Vyshinsky proposed that the Assembly be postponed until Novem- 
ber; that it be held either in Paris or Geneva; and that if the existing 
Conference were still continuing at the date fixed for the Assembly both 
should proceed concurrently. He referred to a letter of the Secretary- 
General of the Paris Conference stressing the staffing difficulties of 
holding the Conference and the Assembly together and suggesting a 
postponement of the latter. 

Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes opposed further postponement, arguing 
that the Assembly had urgent budgetary work to do and that it would 
be bad for the prestige of U.N.O. 

M. Bidault supported the Russian proposal provided all members of 
the Conference and the Assembly were in agreement. 

Sept. 6.—Dr. Wang Shih-chieh and M. Spaak were invited to attend 
the meeting of the Four Ministers. The latter was unable to attend, but 
the former was present. M. Molotov pressed for postponement of the 
Assembly meeting, and insisted that if the meeting could not agree to 
postpone it, then the Paris Conference should be adjourned for a time. 
Dr. Wang supported him, but wished the postponement not to be 
indefinite. He proposed Nov. 11 as a date. He argued that the decision 
to postpone should be made by the Paris Conference representatives. 

Mr. Bevin, fearing that postponement would retard the work of the 
Foreign Ministers, especially the special meeting on Germany arranged 
for Nov. 26, said that if he could be sure about the general programme of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers he might not be so adverse to meeting 
some of the wishes of his colleagues. 

M. Molotov supported Dr. Wang’s proposals, and said he might 
agree on dates for future discussions of the Foreign Ministers. Mr. 
Bevin then said that he would formally put forward to his Government 
the proposal to postpone the Assembly provided that M. Molotov would 
agree to a definite programme of discussions. 

Sept. 8.—M. Spaak, president of the U.N. Assembly, joined the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh also attended. 
The Russian, French, Chinese, and Belgian members decided to 
propose to M. Trygve Lie that he should “‘consult the Government 
members of U.N.O. as to the advisability of postponing the meeting of 
the General Assembly to Oct. 23”. Mr. Alexander associated himself 
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with the request, but refused to give a final decision till the following 
day. Mr. Byrnes while not joining in the request for postponement 
stated that his Government would offer no objection. It was also agreed 
that the Four Ministers should meet during November to discuss J gys 
Germany and the final 5 draft peace treaties. Mr. Byrnes and Mr, pet 
Alexander tried unsuccessfully to get the Austrian question on to the acc 
future agenda of the Council of Foreign Ministers. All 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Aug. 28.—A Ukrainian complaint accusing Greek armed units of 
systematic frontier incidents; charging the Greek Government with 
persecuting national minorities in Macedonia, Thrace, and Epirus; 
accusing Greek monarchists of unbridled propaganda to wrest from 
Albania “native Albanian territories” and blaming this policy on the 
presence of British troops and British intervention in Greece, was 
brought before the Security Council. 

Dr. van Kleffens objected to the admission of the complaint on to 
the agenda in its existing form, which he said was “‘a series of un- 
substantiated accusations in which a wealth of invective cannot take 
the place of evidence”. Its admission would be a dangerous and 
regrettable precedent. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan agreed with Dr. van Kleffens and added that 
the complaint involved the U.K. on a charge on which she had been 
exonerated in December at London. Some facts should be raised in 
substantiation of the complaint before it was admitted on to the agenda. 
The Ukraine should be asked to recast its communication in a better 
form. 

M. Gromyko said it was not the business of the Ukrainians to 
substantiate their complaint, but for the Council to discover what 
substance it contained. That Sir Alexander Cadogan wished to avoid 
discussion of the complaint was understandable, but this was insuffi- 
cient reason for the Council to accede to his request. 

The Secretary-General announced that Siam wanted consideration 
of its application for membership to U.N.O. to be adjourned until its 
dispute with France was settled. The Council then considered the 
applications of Sweden, Iceland, Transjordan, Albania, Afghanistan, 
Portugal, Eire, and Outer Mongolia. The U.S. delegate, while admit- 
ting that his Government had misgivings about Outer Mongolia and 
Albania, proposed that the Council recommend to the Assembly all 
eight States, in service to the ideal of universality, without discussing 
individual merits. He was supported by the Brazilian and Egyptian 


_ delegates. M. Gromyko and the Australian delegate opposed this 


suggestion, stressing the need to consider each country on its qualifi- 
cations. 

Aug. 29.—M. Gromyko announced that he would veto the admission 
of Transjordan to U.N.O. on the ground that no diplomatic relations 


_ existed between the U.S.S.R. and Transjordan. 


The Australian delegate and Dr. van Kleffens protested against this, 
the latter asserting that no element extraneous to the Charter could be 


accepted as a condition of membership. The U.S. delegate thought 


the Soviet position contrary to the fundamental law of U.N.O. unless 
the Soviet Union had good reasons for having no diplomatic relations 
with a State. The French delegate pointed out that the Soviet Union 
Was supporting the application of Outer Mongolia, although the latter 
country was in diplomatic relations with only the U.S.S.R. and China. 


After Sir Alexander Cadogan had said that the only qualifications 
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for membership were those laid down in the Charter, the Australian 
delegate asked on what basis the Soviet Union claimed the existence of 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.5.R. to be a condition of membership 
in U.N.O. Dr. van Kleffens questioned the legality of the Soviet veto 
if the vote was cast against a State which fulfilled the Charter’s require. 
ments of being a peace-loving State ready to accept U.N.O. obligations. 

The applications of Sweden, Iceland, and Afghanistan were approved 
by 10 votes in favour and 1 abstention in each case. The applications 
of Outer Mongolia, Transjordan, Eire, Portugal, and Albania were 
rejected. Britain and U.S.A. vetoed the Mongolian application: 
Russia and Poland voted against Transjordan and Portugal; and Russia 
vetoed that of Eire; Russia, Brazil, France, Mexico, and Poland 
voted for Albania, Britain U.S.A. and the Netherlands voted 
against, Australia, China, and Egypt abstained. 

Aug. 30.—A proposal by the chairman that the Ukrainian Foreign 
Minister and the Greek delegate should take seats at the Council table 
was supported by M. Gromyko, but opposed by Britain, France, and 
the U.S.A. Dr. van Kleffens and Sir Alexander Cadogan recalled that 
when the Persian question was discussed by the Council M. Gromyko 
had argued against the presence of interested non-members which, he 
had said, would inevitably lead to the Council being drawn into 
premature discussion of the substantive question. ‘The proposal was 
defeated, being supported by only 6 members. After the Australian 
and British delegate had reiterated their objections to the existing form 
of the Ukrainian complaint, M. Gromyko said that a country’s internal 
politics, inasmuch as they affected its external policy, were a subject 
with which the Council should concern itself; and that Greece was 
going Fascist, a circumstance which was connected with its “provo- 
cative’’ attitude towards Albania. Regarding the frontier incidents he 
warned the Council that small incidents could give rise to complications 
over a wide field. 

Sept. 3.—The Chairman read a letter from Dr. Manuilsky, who 
protested against the British and Dutch delegates speaking against his 
appearing at the Council Table, and said this was not in accordance 
with Art. 35 of the Charter. He assumed the British wanted to avoid 
discussion of Greek incursions into Albanian territory and of British 
influence in Greece. The U.S. delegate supported the admission of the 
Ukrainian complaint to the agenda; but stressed the need for the Council 
then to examine it objectively. As trustees of U.N.O. the members 
could not use their forum as a platform for propagandist purposes. 
M. Gromyko said the Greeks were planning an aggressive war against 
Albania and that pogroms were being indulged in under British 
protection and that the British Army was a bulwark on which antt- 
democratic elements in Greece depended. 

The Council agreed to admit the Ukrainian complaint to the agenda 
by 7 votes to 2 (Great Britain and Holland). Australia and Braai 
abstained. 

Sept. 4.—The Ukrainian and the Greek delegates were admitted 10 
take part in the discussions about Greece. Dr. Manuilsky gave evidence 
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about the aggressiveness of the Greek Government showing documents 
and photographs in order to prove that punitive expeditions had been 
sent into Thessaly and Macedonia where hostages had been taken, 
villages burned down and groups of democrats massacred without trial. 
He said that when the Governor of Macedonia set up terrorist bands in 
Macedonia, Gen. Melisenos signed an order announcing that British 
troops would distribute weapons to 6 “trustworthy peasants” in each 
village. He quoted the report of 3 British M.P.’s made in June that 
Greece was then “go per cent a Fascist country”. Finally he gave 
details of Greek attacks on Albanian patrols. 

Sept. 5—The Greek delegate denied that Greece could attack any 
other Balkan country and compared the armies of Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Yugoslavia with that of Greece. British troops had remained with 
the free consent of successive Governments and had not shown partiality 
or resentment against E.A.M., but on the contrary had insisted on 
indulgence towards E.A.M. The Albanians had deliberately provoked 
frontier incidents to create the conditions necessary for sending 
anarchist groups into Greek territory and to carry on a war of nerves. 
The Greek Government was justified in taking measures against 
bandits. The Ukrainian representative’s intervention was inspired only 
by the idea of encouraging Greek anarchists in their subversive cam- 
paign and of intimidating the Greek Government and patriots who did 
not want to see their country destroyed. Ifthe Ukraine really loved peace, 
it had only to advise its friends to keep quiet, and order in the Balkans 
would be miraculously restored. “The Greek people ardently desire 
not to be the cause of a quarrel between the Anglo-Saxon countries and 
Russia. But only if the principles of honesty are observed between the 
members of U.N.O. can the foundations of future peace be laid.” 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, while not denying that there might be cases 
where extreme persecution of a minority might produce a dangerous 
international situation, said that Dr. Manuilsky had failed to produce a 
shadow of proof that such a case existed in Greece. Anyway the Council 
had no direct responsibility for minorities. He told M. Gromyko that 


_ it was an elementary error to overstate a case and considered the latter’s 


implication that Mr. Bevin was using the British Army to extirpate the 
Greek trade unions as an example of this. Greece was by no means the 


_ only country where elections had been held under occupation of foreign 


troops. Recalling that Russia had not accepted Mr. Bevin’s invitation 
to participate in a 4-Power commission to investigate conditions in 


_ Greece, he recorded what help British troops had given to Greece 
_ during the war, claiming that the first armed intervention had ‘‘almost 


_ plight as in certain other European countries whose situations have not 


certainly postponed the Hitlerite attack on the Soviet Union”. The 


U.N.O. Charter did not forbid a member to maintain troops in another’s 
country at the latter’s request; and he asked what, otherwise, Soviet 
troops were doing in Persia some time ago. “All those who lose 
plebiscites always qualify them as a swindle. I simply do not accept 
the wild allegations of terror.” 

He claimed that ‘‘conditions in Greece are not nearly in such a sorry 
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yet been investigated by the Council; and secondly, that conditions in 
Greece would be better than they are if it were not for Communist 
pressure and propaganda inside her territory and along her borders, 
What Greece now needs is to be left alone”. The internal policies of 
the Greek régime were no affair of the Security Council. He pointed 
out that it was always intended that, if difficulties arose between mem- 
bers of U.N.O., they should seek to settle them first among themselves, 
This had not been done. If the procedure of flinging down accusations 
on the Council table with only bits and pieces of evidence were followed 
farther the Council would be brought into disrepute and the purpose of 
U.N.O. would be defeated. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 21 NATIONS 


Aug. 26.—In the Balkans Economic Commission the provision in the 
Rumanian Treaty for payment of $300 million to the Soviet Union as 
reparations “payable over 8 years from Sept. 12, 1944” was discussed. 

The Australian delegate moved an amendment, proposing that a 

special reparations commission should be established to receive claims 
and, after a period of 6 months, to award amounts, taking into account 
the value of commodities or property already transferred by Rumania 
to the U.S.S.R.; and that all reparations should be paid in currencies 
to be decided and calculated as a percentage of the value of Rumania’s 
yearly exports. 
’ M. Molotov recalled how the Soviet Union had been devastated by 
Germany, aided by Antonescu’s forces. For this reason the clause was 
just, and even the Rumanian representative had raised no objection to 
it. Neither the Soviet Union nor Rumania wanted a postponement of 
the reparations settlement. Payment made not in goods but in sterling 
or dollars ‘‘would simply make Rumania dependent on the Anglo-U.S. 
monetary system”. He announced that Rumania had already paid 
$86 million of her reparations account. 

In the Italian Political Commission the amendment to the preamble 
put forward by the Dutch delegate, according due recognition to the 
war effort of the Italian resistance, was supported by the Russian, 
French and U.S. delegates. 

In the Bulgarian Political Commission the White Russian delegate 
sponsored a Bulgarian amendment asking that Bulgaria should be 
described as a co-belligerent and that mention should be made of the 
fact that Bulgaria started war against Germany before the armistice 
was concluded with the Allies. The amendment was defeated, the 
delegates of the Big Four voting against it. 

Aug. 27.—In the Italian Political Commission the Australian 
delegate proposed that a standing fact-finding committee should be set 
' up to examine all documents, including those on which the Council of 
Foreign Ministers had reached their decisions, and to report on the 
territorial changes proposed. He said they were entitled to know the 
reasons for the proposed changes. Mr. McNeil suggested that since the 
Commission could appoint sub-committees under the rules, it should 
wait to see if any difficulty arose on any specific point before appointing 
one. M. Vyshinsky opposed the Australian suggestion and accused 
Australia of delaying the work of the Conference by submitting so many 
amendments, over 70 in all. The Australian delegate denied this and 
said that they had not come to Paris just to rubber stamp what others 
had done or to be abused when they made observations of their own. 
Finally a French proposal, that sub-committees should be set up accord- 
ing to the rules as and when necessary, was agreed to unanimously. 

In the Italian Economic Commission the Australian delegate moved 
_ an amendment to set up a commission to fix reparations, recapitulating 

the attitude he had already taken up over Rumania. Australia was not 
_ against the principle of reparations nor did she propose a reduction of 
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the figure of £25 million from Italy, but she did not favour the metho: 
of payment in kind by bilateral agreement. She was not proposing pay. 
ment of reparations in dollars and sterling only, but in any currencies 
agreed by the Reparatiors Commission. M. Molotov described the 
proposals as stereotyped and noted that the only exception to the play 
was Japan. ‘The Australian delegation have almost drowned us in. , 
amendments. .. . This suggests there is someone who helps them. It js 
obvious that no delegation alone would be able to prepare so many 
amendments.” 

Aug. 28.—In the Balkans Economic Commission the U.S., U.K 
and French delegates opposed the Australian amendment regarding 


reparations from Rumania, though the British delegate defended the | 


right of the Australian delegate to put forward amendments. The 
Australian delegate then withdrew the amendment. M. Molotoy 
contrasted the state of Soviet industry with that of U.S.A. and Britain, 
In the U.S.S.R. factories which had employed 4 million people had 
been destroyed. They were asking for only some small contribution in 
the form of reparations. U.S.A. had in the war not only expanded her 
peace economy, but had many new war factories. Despite these ditfer- 
ences, the Four Ministers had found a common language on reparations. 
‘The proposal of the Australian delegation was intended to destroy the 
agreement which we then reached.” 

In the Italian Political Commission, after Sr. Saragat had waived 
Italy’s objections to the French claims for frontier modifications at the 
St. Bernard Pass, the modifications proposed in the draft treaty were 
accepted. 

Sr. Saragat appealed for minor rectifications in the Italian-French 
frontier on the Mont Cenis Plateau and in the Mont Thabor area in 
order to leave within Italian territory electric plant serving power. He 
asked for Olivetta San Michele, Tenda, and Briga on sentimental 
grounds. The French delegate stressed that France wanted an inde- 
pendent and friendly Italy, and that France had no intention of depriv- 
ing her of electric power. The Australian delegate proposed that a 
sub-committee be appointed to examine the conflicting claims. 

In the Italian Economic Commission the Australian amendment 
about reparations was defeated by 15 votes to 2. Only Australia 
and New Zealand voted in favour. Canada, Holland, and South Afric: 
abstained. 

In the Military Commission it was agreed that suggestions submitted 
by Mexico, Albania, Cuba, Egypt, Persia and other States which 
might be invited to the Conference should be studied on the initiative 
of a member of the Commission. 

Aug. 29.—In the Italian Political Commission the Australian pro- 
posal for a sub-committee to examine conflicting French and Italian 
claims was discussed. Representatives of the Big Four asserted that 
all documents which had guided the Council of Foreign Ministers 1n 
their decisions were available. Other delegates said this access to the 
documents was illusory. The Australian delegate said that not one 
reason had yet been given for the award of the Four Powers. H: 
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thanked M. Vyshinsky for the names of the experts but he had found 
that none of them had ever been to the Mont Cenis area. ‘‘It is a small 
area; but it involves a large principle.’’ The amendment was rejected 
by 13 votes to 6, with New Zealand abstaining. Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece, Holland and South Africa voted with Australia. 

The Italian Economic Commission decided to set up a sub-committee 
to make a factual exposition of all reparation claims on Italy. 

In the Balkans Economic Commission the South African delegate 
proposed that the Rumanian Government should pay “fair prices’’ for 
any goods—e.g., oil—obtained from United Nations nationals to meet 
reparations payments. The U.K. and U.S. delegates supported this 
proposal, the British delegate pointing out that oil refineries had to 
borrow in order to maintain their plant at existing prices. Reparations 
should not come indirectly out of the pockets of Allied nations. The 
amendment was opposed by the Russian delegate on the grounds that 
Rumania must be free to govern her own national economy, and that 
the notion of “fair price”’ was vague. 

The Finnish Political Commission approved Articles 1-5, and 7-11 
of the Finnish draft treaty. An Australian proposal that Finland should 
be asked to join the Food and Agricultural Organization was rejected 
by 9 votes to 1, with India and U.S.A. abstaining. 

"Aug. 30.—In a plenary session the Persian delegate, who had been 
invited to present his country’s views, though not a member of the 
conference, recalled that Persia had declared war on Germany and 
Japan and had broken off relations with all other ex-enemy States; and 
that she had helped the Allied war-effort. He stressed the need for 
respect of national sovereignty and for democracy. 

The Greek delegate asked that the agenda of the next plenary session 
should include a draft resolution that the conference should invite the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to examine and settle the boundary 
dispute between Greece and Albania over the northern Epirus; and 
that the conference should recommend the Council to admit Albanian 
and Greek representatives to its discussions. 

M. Molotov opposed the motion on the ground that the Greek 
Government was trying to use the conference to press forward her 
nationalist policy against a friendly and democratic nation, and to 
influence the forthcoming plebiscite on the monarchy. Mr. Alexander 
contested the latter point and defended the right of the Greeks to be 
heard. Mr. Byrnes recalled that the Potsdam Agreement directed the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to ‘‘propose settlements of territorial 
questions outstanding on the termination of war in Europe”. The 
Greek request was carried by 12 votes to 7, with Belgium and Norway 
abstaining. France voted against it. 

In the Italian Economic Commission a special sub-committee on 


, reparations was appointed, composed of U.K., U.S., Soviet, French, 
3 Greek, Yugoslav, Ethiopian, Czechoslovak, and Canadian represen- 
_ tatives. The Canadian delegate proposed that the Commission should 


a 


5 claimants had been considered. The U.K., U.S., and French dele- 


not take any final decision on Soviet claims until reparations to other 
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gates opposed this. M. Vyshinsky complained about Canada’s tactics 
and the lack of appreciation of the justice of the Russian claims. The 
Canadian delegate said he was not contesting the Russian claim fo; 
$100 million; he was only asking that all sides of the reparations 
problem should be studied together. His amendment was defeated by 
15 votes to 5. ; 

Aug. 31.—In the Italian Political Commission the changes in the 
Franco-Italian frontier were approved with small concessions made to 
Italy in the Tenda-Briga area. 

The Hungarian and Rumanian Political Commissions met jointly to 
hear the Hungarian Foreign Minister, who requested that about 4,000 
square kilometres covering a series of frontier towns should be returned 
to Hungary; that Hungary should be entitled to enter into direct 
negotiations with Rumania on the status of minorities; and that U.N.0O. 
should underwrite the Rumanian Governments’ guarantees for the 
Hungarian minority. 

Sept. 2.—In the Military Commission, when the Italian treaty was 
discussed, a Greek amendment to limit the proportion of officers and 
n.c.o.’s to men in the Italian army was rejected by 18 votes to 1. A 
Yugoslav amendment to reduce the size of the Italian navy further 
was rejected by 16 to 2, Belgium, Poland, and the Ukraine abstaining. 
An Australian amendment that warships taken from Italy should be 
distributed by the Security Council and not among the Big Four, was 
rejected by 15 to 3, Belgium, Holland, and Norway abstaining. 

In a joint session of the Hungarian and Rumanian Political Com- 
missions M. Tatarescu rejected the Hungarian claims, declaring that 
the strip of territory demanded by Hungary was vital to the existence 
of Transylvania and the towns it contained depended on their Rumanian 
hinterland for their existence. 

In the Italian Economic Commission an Australian amendment, that 
reparation goods to be delivered should be determined, not by bilateral 
negotiations between the claimants and Italy, but by a reparations 
commission, was defeated by 13 votes to 7. 

In the Italian Political Commission Sr. Bonomi said that the French 
line adopted for the free territory in Venezia Giulia did not achieve 
ethnic equilibrium because 266,000 Italians as compared to only 
50,000 Slavs would be incorporated into the Free Territory. He asked 
that the frontier for this should be extended southward to include the 
whole of Istria, with Pola, which would then be a demilitarized port 
within an international territory. 

A British statement was distributed laying claim to compensation 
from Italy for damage done to the value of £2,880 million, comprising 
the following items: budgetary war cost, £2,780 million; damage to 
shipping, £70 million; damage to Malta, £29 million; damage to other 
Colonies, £1 million. Reparation claims from other countries were: 
Greece, $2,000 million; Ethiopia, $775 million; Egypt, $545 million; 
Mexico, $50 million; Yugoslavia, $130 million; Albania, $1,106 million, 
Poland, $10 million. 

Sept. 3.—In the Italian Economic Commission the Brazilian dele- 
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gate moved an amendment to insert the words “‘if necessary” in a clause 
in order to make it read: “The U.S.S.R. shall, if necessary, furnish to 
Italy on commercial terms the materials which are normally imported 
into Italy and which are needed for the production of these goods.” He 
said his amendment was not designed to hamper Russia, but would 
allow Italy freedom of trading. The U.S. delegate said that the origin 
of the clause was that Italy was unable to supply commodities unless 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to provide raw materials. The South African 
delegate then declared that if the Big Four would always explain their 
motives fully before a debate a compromise between their views and 
the others might be reached. M. Vyshinsky said the amendment was 
designed to prevent trade between Italy and the U.S.S.R. The amend- 
ment was defeated by 15 votes to 4, Brazil, Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia voting for it. 

In the Italian Political Commission the Yugoslav delegate accepted 
the internationalization of Trieste but pressed for a different frontier 
to the French line, a line running to the east of the line originally 
claimed by the Yugoslav Government. He said that Yugoslavia, an 
ally, had been placed on the same level as Italy, “‘yesterday’s aggressor”’, 
accused Sr. Bonomi of wilfully distorting figures, and attacked the idea 
that Trieste and Venezia Giulia were problems linked with Italy’s 
very existence, 

In both the Rumanian and Finnish Political Commissions amend- 
ments were proposed by Australia which aimed at confirming the 
obligation to respect certain human rights and freedoms by compelling 
the countries to insert in their constitutions an organic law to that 
effect. The amendments were defeated. 

Sept. 4.—In the Italian Political Commission, M. Masaryk emphasi- 
zed Czechoslovakia’s interest in possessing a convenient and peaceable 
outlet on the Adriatic, and he supported the Yugoslav case for Venezia 
Giulia. The creation of a Free Territory for Trieste seemed to him to 
represent a danger for future relations between Italians and Slavs. The 
South African delegate favoured a solution similar to that suggested by 


Sr. Bonomi. The Brazilian delegate supported a postponement of the 


settlement, until a commission of experts had defined a frontier in 
accordance with ethnical principles. If there were still disagreements, 
recourse might be had to neutral arbitration, “‘for instance, by President 


_ Benes”. The White Russian delegate opposed this. He proposed a 


frontier line close to that proposed the previous day by the Yugoslav 


_ delegate which would leave Gorizia to Yugoslavia and cut off Trieste 
| trom direct contact with Italy. 


The Chinese Foreign Minister issued a statement to the Conference 


_ tepresentatives appealing to the Big Powers to make a supreme effort to 
_ bring about closer understanding and to look beyond their narrow 
_ national interests. He proposed that Libya should either be granted 
immediate independence or be put under U.N.O. trusteeship, to which 
» atime-limit should be set. 


Sept. 5.—In the Italian Political Commission, M. Vyshinsky claimed 


_ that by censuses the Julian March was nine-tenths Slovene and Croat; 
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that Trieste “breathed Slovene air”’; and that the Italians had plenty of 
large ports and the Yugoslavs had none. It was not possible, however, 
to obtain maximum justice; the decisions of the Big Four represented 
at least a minimum of justice. 

In the Italian Economic Commission, the Greek delegate (in order 
to rebut arguments that Italy was too weak to afford to pay reparations) 
quoted Allied predictions that the Italian economy would reach a 
higher level by 1950 than in 1938. 

Sept. 6.—In the Italian Political Commission the Polish delegate 
supported the White Russian amendment on the Julian March and 
Trieste, stressing that like Danzig, Trieste was a seaport tied economi- 
cally to its hinterland. To cut it off from Yugoslavia was to foreshadoy 
another Gdynia. The Italian ‘‘corridor” along the coast to Trieste 
would be likely to play the same role for Italy as East Prussia had played 
in the case of Danzig for Germany. The British delegate said it was 
precisely because the British Government well understood the dangers 
inherent in a bi-lateral administration of a free territory that they 
opposed the Yugoslav amendment. The Free Territory must be brought 
under U.N.O. control and the proposed Russian and Yugoslav statutes 
were “scarcely in conformity with that control’. He was supported by 
the French delegate. 

At a plenary session the Iraq delegate supported Egypt’s claim for 
reparations and her demand that Libya should either be granted 
independence or should be placed under the trusteeship of the Arab 
League or one of its members. 

In the Bulgarian Political Commission, the Soviet delegate supported 
Bulgaria’s claim to Western Thrace from Greece and an outlet to the 
Aegean Sea. 

Sept. 7.—In the Italian Political Commission the White Russian 
amendment put forward on Sept 4 was supported by the Ukrainian 
delegate. The Yugoslav delegate then said that the Foreign Ministers 
in defending the French line for the frontier had in effect balanced the 
rights and vital interests of Yugoslavia against the ambitions of Italian 
imperialism. His Government would not renounce Gorizia nor agrec 
that a corridor of coastal territory should be given to Italy on the 
western boundary of Trieste. Yugoslavia could accept an international 
status for Trieste only if the Free Territory were limited to the town 
and port and were linked closely with Yugoslavia. 

The Brazilian proposal to postpone a settlement for one year was 
defeated by 18 votes to one, Belgium abstaining. 

In the Legal and Drafting Commission the Austrian proposal for a 
“court of the rights of man” and the inclusion in each treaty of a charter 
of fundamental rights was opposed by most delegates including those 
of Britain, U.S.S.R., and France. . 

In the Finnish Political Commission a British proposal that dis- 
agreements arising over the application of the Finnish treaty should, in 
the last resort, be referred to the International Court was adopted by 
7 votes to 4, the Soviet delegate opposing it. 
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MR. BYRNES’ STATEMENT ON GERMANY 


SPEAKING to U.S. and German officials at Stuttgart on Sept. 6 Mr. 
Byrnes emphasized how the U.S.A. had learnt ‘‘whether we like it or 
not-—that we live in one world from which we cannot isolate ourselves 
_,. We intend to continue our interest in the affairs of Europe and the 
world”. While opposing harsh and vengeful measures which invited 
the breaking of peace, they supported the demilitarization of Germany; 
for freedom from militarism would give the German people an oppor- 
tunity to apply their great energies and abilities to the works of peace. 
It was not in the interest of the German people or world peace “that 
Germany should become a pawn or partner in a military struggle for 
nower between East and West”’. 

If however the Potsdam Agreement on economic unity was not 
carried out, there should be changes in the levels of industry agreed by the 
\llied Control Commission. Regarding reparations and demilitarization 
he said that the removal of war industries and plants would be done to 
the point that Germany would be left with levels of industry capable of 
maintaining in Germany average European standards without outside 
assistance. Plants removed from the Western zones would go in part to 
the Soviet Union, but in the main to the Western Allies. In fixing the 
levels of industry no allowance had been made for reparations from 
current production. Reparations from current production would be 
wholly incompatible with the levels of industry established under the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

After stressing that the U.S.A. desired that Germany should be 
administered as an economic unit and that zonal barriers should be 
completely obliterated so far as the economic life and activity of Ger- 
many were concerned, he said that the existing conditions in Germany 
made it impossible for industrial production to reach the levels which 
the occupying Powers agreed were essential for a minimum peace-time 
German economy. 

He expressed appreciation of the British Government’s co-operation 
in the plan for unification and emphasized that this policy was not 
intended to exclude Governments not now intending to join. Although 
suffering in Germany was inevitable, “the U.S. Government is un- 
willing to accept responsibility for the needless aggravation of economic 
distress that is caused by the failure of the Allied Control Council to 
agree to give the German people a chance to solve some of their most 
urgent economic problems. So far as many vital questions are con- 
cerned, the Control Council is neither governing Germany nor allowing 
Germany to govern itself. A common financial policy is essential for 
the successful rehabilitation of Germany. Runaway inflation accom- 
panied by economic paralysis is almost certain to develop unless there 
is acommon financial policy directed to control inflation”. He urged 
that a central administrative department for agriculture be set up to 
secure the greatest production and distribution of food, and that a 
central administration agency for industry and foreign trade be set up. 
While Germany must share coal and steel with liberated countries 
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dependent upon supplies, she must be enabled to use her skill anj 
energies to increase her industrial production and organize the mog 
effective use of her raw materials. ‘“Germany’s part in Europe and the 
recovery of Europe will be slow indeed if Germany, with great reserves 
of coal and steel, is turned into a poorhouse.” 

While the purposes of the occupation had been to demilitarize and 
denazify Germany, a prolonged alien dictatorship of Germany’; 
economy and internal political life had not been intended. The Potsdam 
Agreement expressly bound the occupying Powers to start building 
democracy from the ground upwards; this was not, however, intended 
to prevent progress towards a central Government. “It was intended ty 
prevent the establishment of a strong central Government dominating 
the German people instead of being responsible to their democratic will 
It is the view of the U.S. Government that the German people through- 
out Germany under proper safeguards should now be given primar 
responsibility for running their own affairs... that the Allies shoul: 
without delay make clear to the German people the essential terms o/ 
the peace settlement... that the German people should now be 
permitted and helped to make the necessary preparation for setting up 
a democratic German Government which can accept and observe these 
terms.” 

The Allied Governments should only lay down the rules under which 
German democracy should govern itself and then occupation forces 
should be limited to a number sufficient to see that these rules were 
obeyed. He went on: “Our proposal for a treaty with the major Powers 
to enforce for 25 or even 40 years a demilitarization plan finally agreed 
in a peace settlement would have made possible a smaller army of 
occupation. To enforce it we could rely more upon a force of trained 
inspectors and less upon infantry. Security forces will probably have 
to remain in Germany for a long period. I want no misunderstanding. 
We will not shirk our duty. We are not withdrawing. As long as an 
occupation force is required for Germany the army of the U.S.A. will 
be part of that occupation force.” 

He proposed that a German National Council composed of demo- 
cratically responsible Ministers, presidents or other chief officials of 
the provinces established in the 4 zones, “should be charged with 
responsibility for drafting a federal constitution for Germany which 
should ensure the democratic character of the new Germany and human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all inhabitants’. 

Turning to frontiers, he said the U.S.A. was convinced that it was in 
the interests of both Germany and Austria and the peace of Europe 
that they should be separate States. At Potsdam it had been agreed to 
support at the peace settlement the proposal of the Soviet Government 
concerning the ultimate transfer to the U.S.S.R. of Kénigsberg. 
“Unless the Soviet Union has changed its views on the subject we shall 
certainly stand by our agreement.”” However, it had not been agreed 
to support at the peace settlement the cession of any particular area 0! 
Germany’s other eastern frontiers. ‘“The U.S.A. will support revision 
of these frontiers in Poland’s favour. However, the extent of the area 
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to be ceded to Poland must be determined when the final settlement is 
agreed upon. The U.S.A. does not feel that it can deny to France... 
her claim to the Saar... Of course, if the Saar territory is integrated 
with France she should readjust her reparation claims ... Except as 
here indicated, the U.S.A. will not support any encroachments on 
territory which is indisputably German.’’ The U.S.A. would not 
oppose ‘the desire of the people of the Ruhr and Rhineland to remain 
united with the rest of Germany, though it would favour control 
necessary for security purposes. 

He concluded by stressing the desire of Americans to share freedom 
with all willing to respect the freedom of others. ‘The American people 
want to return the government of Germany to the German people. 
The American people want to help the German people to win their way 
back to an honourable place among the free and peace-loving nations 
of the world.” 


I] 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


17 I.L.O.: Governing Body, Montreal. 

19 I.L.O.: 29th Session, Montreal. 

28 General Election, Australia. 

? Elections for District Councils in British and Soviet Zones 
of Germany. 


15 Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, London. 


20 City and District Council Elections, Berlin. 

27 Elections to National Assembly, Bulgaria. 

1 U.N.E.S.C.O.: Preparatory Commission, Paris. 

5-23 U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 

12 Meeting of the National Assembly, China. 

14 I.L.O.: Industrial Committees, Textile Committee, and 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 

18 U.N, Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York. 
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